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POPULAR SELECTIONS, 





A SKETCH OF FASHIONABLE LIFE: 
A TALF. 


“What a miserable state of existence this is,” said 
Isabella Selwyn, “I am sick of the world, there is noth- 
ing to enjoy, nothing to live for!” 

“You of all people to say that,” said Alice Jones, 
“you who have every thing you want, and every body 
at your command! Who has been so much admired as 
you this evening? you had half a dozen invitations to 
dance every cotillion, and kept the floor the whole 
time.” 

“And do you think that is any happiness, 
young lady scornfully. 

“I think,” replied Alice, “it is very pleasant when 
you go to a ball to be asked to dance,’ 

“T hope you have enjoyed the evening,” said Isabelle, 
recollecting that her guest was entitled to some cour- 
tesy, 

“Yes,” said Alice, “it was happiness enough for me 
to look on.” 

“Did not you dance?” inquired Isabelle. 

“No,” replied she, “I was not asked.” 

“Abominable! but, at least, you escape the tired, 
fagged feeling I have. I would have given all the world 
to have sat down, after the first four sets of cotillions.” 

“Why did you not then?” said Alice. 

“Because every body would have thought I could 
not get a partner; but [ am determined | wont go to 
any more balls. I hate dancing, and I hate people, 
and | kate iced creams and oysters, and, what under 
the sun is there to go to parties for when that is the 
case?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice, laughing; “I confess I 
like all these; and, if | could have danced a little, I 
should have been quite happy; as it was, | had a very 
pleasant evening, and I consoled myself for not dan- 
cing, because my white kid gloves are not the least 
soiled, and perhaps I shall have better luck another 
evening.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Isabelle, “what different 
scales we are graduated upon! I could not have con- 
ceived of greater misery, than to be obliged to look on 
and see others dance a whole evening, and not be once 
asked myself.” 

“You forget,” said Alice, “that it is all new to me, 
1 never was at a real ball before; at B———, we never 
mustered more than nine or ten couple, and the whole 
pleasure consisted in dancing; but, to-mght, it was like 
going to the theatre; such beautiful dresses, such—” 
“Don't trouble yourselfto enumerate your pleasures,” 
said Isabelle, peevishly; “I aim glad you found enjoy- 
ment in any thing, it was more than I did; but do tor 
heaven's sake, let us go to bed, I declare I am so tired 
that I can’t undress.” 


” 


said the 


, 


“I ask your pardon,” said Isabelle; “your going might | 


tionel, she herself was born; their attention had at that 


be voluntary, but I went quite against my inclination, time been important to her; and Mrs, Selwyn was ac- 
and I always have an awful time when I do.” tually married from their house. They had kept their 
«] hope, said Alice, “you did not go on my account| place of respectable intelligent citizens; had brought 


to— : ; \upand married a large family; and Alice, their youn- 
: hPa ene of Becky with the glass of water, re-| gest, only remained; on her, they had lavished ey 
ieved Isabelle from a reply. jadvantage of education within their means; and Mrs. 


“Here, Becky,” said the young lady, “unclasp my Selwyn felt as if it was “highly proper” to cancel her 
bracelets, take off my necklace, take these flowers out! early obligations, by inviting her to come and recelve 
of my hair, O, for merey’s sake don’t pull so, take the last polish that fashionable society gives. ‘The in- 
care, you'll break my pearl sprig. ©O, gracious, this| vitation was accepted. alia 
string has got into a knot!” Isabelle was sure she would be a bore; what could 

Alice stood patiently looking on, while the waiting-| she do with her? But there was no help for it. Alice 
maid went through her operations; at length there was|ecame, and the evening which introduces our story was 
a pause, for Isabelle threw herself back in her chair, | her first appearance at a ball. She had seen Isabelle 
shut her eyes, let her arms fall, and declared she was! decked with jewels, and her fine form set off by the cle- 
positively dead! igance of fashion and dress, without one pang of envy; 

Alice now modestly requested Becky to untie the up-| her own simple wardrobe was according to the humble 
per string of her gown, which she could not get at fortune of her father, and it must be confessed, did no 
herself; it was all the assistance she required, and in 4! great credit to the mantua-makers of B——; as there 
few moments she was ready for bed. | was no pretension, however, there was nothing ridieu- 

“Which side shall I sleep on?” said she. lous, and it may be safely said she excited no observa- 

“Just which you please,” replied Isabelle, “I usually | tion, 


| 





“fet me help you,” said Alice. 

“No, thank you, I'll ring for Becky.” 
at the summons, louking quite as tired and sleepy as her| 
mistress. 

“Get me a glass ef water, 
went at her command, 

“Only think of poor Becky’s being up so late,” said 
Alice; “it is after two o'clock.” 

“Well,” returned Isabelle, “and are not we up as 
late?” 

“Q yes,” said Alice; but then it ts very different with) 
us; we have been all the time enjoying ourselves, and| 
she has had nothing to do but try to keep awake and| 
wait forus. I know from experience it is the hardest| 
thing you can do to sit up very late, waiting for any| 
body, and yet obliged to keep awake, as you said just) 
now,” added Alice, “I can’t conceive of any greater} 
inisery.” 

“As for that matter,” said Isabelle, “it is not our look 
out; she is paid for her labor, and if she don’t like her 
work, she can quit; it is a voluntary matter with her,| 
but it is not voluntary with us; if we once get into a 
ball-room, there we must stay.” 

“‘At least,” said Alice, “our going is voluntary.” 


’ _ 
Becky came | 


, ‘ , . 
’ suid Isabelle. Becky 








sleep on this.” | The evening, to her, had been full of expectation, 


Alice, witha light step, sprung into the opposite one, 
and before the weary beauty had taken off her dress, 
was ina calm and tranquil slumber, 

Not so Isabelle; clad in her cambric night dress, with) 
flushed cheeks and a disturbed brow, she took her place 
by her side, but not to sleep; herown refiections “mur- 
dered sleep.” It was true she had been the belle, a dis- 
tinction that can belong only to one on the same even- 
ing, which gives a peculiar zest. Every beau, of any | 
pretensions, had asked herto dance; no, not every one; | 
Frank Moreton had stood aloof, and alas! Frank had! 
been the Mordecai that had destroyed her enjoyment| 
for the evening. | 

Isabelle was not only a beauty, but the actual pos- 
sessor of ten thousand dollars, which was magnified by 
a liberal public, to whom the multiplicand costs noth- 
ing, into three times ten; her father died when she was 
about nine years old, and left this only daughter, with) 
an only son to the care of a doting mother; the son} 
went through the usual routine of a boy’s education, | 
first of school and college; studied law, and prevailed 
on his motLer to furnish him with funds for traveling. | 
As for Isabelle, it must be acknowledged that her mo- 
ther tad the strongest desire that she should be accom-| 
plished and well educated, but then it must be done} 
without giving the poor thing much trouble; she could) 
not get long lessons, that was out of the question, She 
had a mortal aversion to geography, and as for gram-| 
mar, her mother assured her instructors that it was} 
wholly unnecessary to trouble her about that, for she! 
had a natural propensity to speaking good grammar. 
Certain it is, she worried through two years at one of 
the most celebrated Lyceums; carried Latin, lalian, 
and French books in her satchel; took two quarters’ 
instruction in music; painted flowers in the Honfleur 
style; and then was announced to the world as the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Selwyn. Her dancing 
was the only “branch of her education” that had been 
thoroughly attended to; for Mrs. Selwyn said, “Nature 
seemed to point out dancing, and she elways thought 





nature ought to be consulted; that there could not be) « 


any thing more unnatural than the branches of educa- 
tion that were usually taught; but Isabelle never ob- 
jected to dancing, she was always willing to begin a 
new term.” 

And the truth was, she excelled in this accomplish- 
ment; she could waltz till her partner grew giddy, turn 
pirouettes to the astoaishiment of all beholders, and 
dance the shawl dance to a charm; as to her exterior, 
her eyes were celestial blue; her hair, and she was ex- 
tremely particular that her curls should maich it, a gol- 
den auburn, her figure fine, and in short nothing want- 
ing to make her a belle—and a belle she was. 

T bere were circumstances that made it “highly pro- 
per,” we use her own words, for Mrs. Selwyn to invite 
Alice Jones to pass several months with them, Her 
parents resided in the obscure little country town where 
Mrs. Selwyn was obliged to acknowledge, when ques-, 


and it had passed without disappointment; she haa 
made up her mind that nobody would speak to her, for 


‘she knew nobody, and it turned out just as she haa 


predicted; but she was blessed with eyes and ears, she 
could stand without fatigue four or five hours, she had 
drank lemonade, and eaten cake and ice cream to her 
heart’s content, and had come home full of satisfaction, 


sand just enough fatigued to lay her head on her pillow, 


and drop asleep in her little mob nightcap, her faee 
looking as innocent and tranquil as an infant's. 

It would seem as if Isabelle’s lace cap and plaited 
rufl'es were inimical to sleep, for she in vain resolutely 
shut her eyes and tried not to think, It is very annoy- 
ing to have a sleeping partner when we are keeping our 
night-watch, 

Isabelle worried through one long hour, sometimes 
turning, sometimes sighing audibly, sometimes pressing 
her elegant gold repeater, and, at last, exclaiming, 
“Alice, are you asleep?” 

Alice started up; “Did you speak?” said she. 

“1 only asked if you were asleep,” 

“I believe so,” said Alice, and again seemed ready 
to resume her slumbers, without demonstrating any eu- 
riosity in her turn to know if Isabelle was asleep. 

“I have not closed my eyes to-night,” said Isabelle, 
unwilling to lose the advantage thus gained. “Come, 
Alice, do wake up, and let us talk,’” 

Alice, with a good-natured effort roused herself. 

“Did you see any body that struck you particularly 
to-night?” said Isabelle. 

“( yes, a number; there was that lady with the gold 
and searlet flowers—” 

“Poh, 1 mean gentlemen; did you observe that one 
that stood by the pier-table while | was dancing there?’ 

“The one with a bald head?” said Alice, 

“A bald head! no; what do you think I care for abald 
head? I detest bald heads, they ought to be turned 
out of company.” 

“Q, Isabelle,” said Alice, “don't say so.” 

“I suppose,” replied Isabelle, laughing contempta- 
usly, “you are afraid of being torn to pieces by wild 
bears, like the little children in the primer, that said, 
‘vo up, thou bald head, go.’” 

“No,” said Alice, “Lain not afraid of that.” 

“What then?” inquired Isabelle, struck by the emo- 
tion of her voice. 

“f was thinking of my father, his head is bald.” 

“Well, ny mother’s is not,” said Isabelle; “so [can’t 
be expected to reverence all the bald heads I see for her 
sake; and as for her gray hair, we are not called upon 
now a days to pay honor to it; for the dear old soula 
are ashamed of it themselves, and cover it up as care- 
fully as if it was something wicked. I can always 
frighten mamina out of her wits, by only telling her a 
lock of her gray hair is got down.” 

Alice made no reply. 

“] suppose,” said Isabelle, “you think it is not pretty 
to talk so; well, then, answer my question; did you 








VOL. I 


This happy reliance, which may be truly said to be 
the birthright of the young and innocent, had protected 
‘her from many an offensive weapon, hurled at her by 
Isabelle. She sometimes thought her blunt, but she 
could not, for a moment, believe that she designed any 
rudeness; and what confirmed her in this belief was, 
that she often replied to her mother just as she did to 
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observe a young gentleman that stood on the left by |to dance, but I could not expect that they would, for I 
; was not acquainted with any body, and | had as much 


the pier-table, not with a bald head or white hair, but | y 
as | could do to see others dance.” 


with locks black and glossy as the raven’s wing.” oe Ae 
“What is| “Well, | must say,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “it is a little 


‘strange that you should have enjoyed the evening so 
much!” 























Alice confessed she did not observe him, 
tis name?” asked she. 
“Moreton, Frank Moreton,” replied Isabelle. 
“That is curious,” said Alice; “he was the only gen-| It may be doubted whether she drew any inferences, ; 
tleman that spoke to me.” for her mind was not calculated for much: reflection; herself. 
“What did he say?” said Isabelle, raising herself on| perhaps, however, she did wonder that Alice, withouta| The morning afer this ball was a cheerful one. Is- 
her elbow. ‘single fashionable advantage, should have returned so| abelle confessed that she enjoyed the evening. “I 
“J stood near the window, and some of the ladies| happy, and Isabelle with all so miserable, oe | knew you would,” said her mother; “tell me, Alice, how 
asked him to open it, and he said, offering his armto| When Alice left the room, Mrs. Selwyn said, in a did Isabelle look after she got there? " 
me, ‘Let me first find this lady a place where she will conciliating tone, “Perhaps, Isabelle, your dress did not “Very well,” said Alice, “she always looks well. 
be less exposed to the air.’ There was something so| suit you; is there any thing you want! | This very well could not satisfy a beauty, and she 
kind and friendly in his manner, that when he was out| “It was not that,” said the young lady. said, “I presume Alice was too much taken up with 
of hearing, I asked his name, and they told me it was} “At any rate, love, you must go to-night, it wont do| herself to admire me. meen ; 
Moreton. I shall always remember it.” to send an apology.” “You are laughing at me, replied Alice; “no, | was 
“You amuse me, Alice, when you say ‘kind and Isabelle had no serious thoughts of not going, but) not taken up with inyself, but, as I danced several 
friendly,’ you should say polite, that is all that is meant she now perceived that she might make a merit of the ‘tines, I could not give you my undivided observation, 
by lack things.” matter, and strenuously protested nothing should in- as I did the evening before. Ue ake 
“] suppose it is,” said Alice, in a sleepy voice. duce her to go, : “Tam glad you found partners, Alice,” said Mrs. 
“Well, now,” continued Isabelle, “Il am going to tell! “Why, how singular it will look,” s1id the mother; | Selwyn. ; . 
you all about him—you must promise not to mention it| “and then there is your new blond gaze, you would) “I took care of that,” said Isabelle, consequentially, 
again—you will promise, wont you?” jee sorry if any one came out in just suc! a one before |“I spoke to Moreton when I first went in; indeed, J 
” you wear it.” made it a condition, if I danced the first set of cotillions 


“Yes,’ | 
“Well, then, you must know he is by far the most) “If they did,” said the young lady, “I never would with him, he should dance the second with Alice.” 
| “It was very good of you, Isabelle,” said Alice, col- 











legeat 
is the on 


ood matches for my brother; 
dhe and one of the first families; you are awake?” 


“Yes,” replied Alice. 


y suitable match for me, and his sisters the only 


“Well, he has been very particular in his attentions |bad grace, to what she had all along intended to do, at} 


to me. I can't say that he has actually offered himself, 
but we understand each other, and, would you believe 
it, he took exception at some trifle, and never came 
near me this evening, nor asked me to dance! Are you 
awake?” 

Alice made no answer, 

“Do you hear?” said Isabelle, laying her hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Alice, 

“Now, don't you think it is rather a proof interest, 
than indifference?” 

“Yes,” again replied Alice, 

Of which?” asked Isabelle; “do you think it is a 
proof that he is indifferentto me? Speak!” 

Once more Alice compelled herself to say “Yes,” but 
it seemed as if her good temper was unable to contend 
any longer with her drowsiness, for Isabelle in vain 
urged for an answer beyond the provoking yes, and that 
became so very malapropos, that Isabelle ceased to 
converse, and made up her mind that Alice was the 
most stupid ill-natured creature that ever existed, and 
ag her thoughts were diverted by her resentment from 
the cause of her wakefulness, she soon followed the ex- 
ample of Alice, and dropped asleep, 


Morning brought no increase of serenity to Isabelle. 
“T know,” said ce “the first question mamma will ask 
me, is, who I danced with.” 

She was, however, mistaken, Mrs. Selwyn saw 
something was wrong, and was careful not to add any 
new cause of disturbance, ‘The breakfast was joyless 
and silent; at length the fond mother could no longer 
syppress he> curiosity, and with many a fond endear- 
ment, she inquired if she enjoyed the evening. 

“No, I’m sure I did not,” said Isabelle, “it was com- 
pletely stupid, parties are detestable. I never desire 
to go to another,” 

“And you, Alice, are you too sick of parties?” 

“Me! O no; [ enjoyed the evening very much.” 

“If [have such a stupid time this evening, Lam deter- 
mined f will never go to another party,” said Isabelle. 

“Don't say so, darling,” said the fond mother, “you 
know Alice depends on seeing a little of the world.” 

“Then you must show it to her yourself,” said Isa- 
belle, sullenly. 

“Tt is out of the question for me to go into company, 
the doctor has forbid my takipg the evening air.” ~ 

“Don’t think of me,” said Alice; “it is all new to me, 
l can be happy any where.” 

“But, I know,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “how young peo- 
‘le love dancing; did you get as much as you wanted 

ast night, Isabelle?” 

“I never sat down at all,” said she, in a sullen 
tone. 

“You are always in luck,” said the satisfied mother. 
“TL suppose Frank was as devoted as ever; and you, Al- 
ice, were you fortunate in partners? did not “you sit 
down either?” 

“I did not sit,” said Alice, “for I saw no seats. 


‘stood and looked on all the evening . 


nobody asked me 


’ 


young man in company, and mamma thinks he | wear it.” 


“Well, my dear,” said Mrs, Selwyn, “the wisest | 


jamong the first that get the pattern.” 
At length, Isabelle was persuaded to consent, with a 


|the same time, she assured her mother that if she had 
so stupid an evening as the one before, Alice must get 


Again evening arrived, and the two young ladies 


belle in her blond and white satin, made in the newest 
taste, and admirably suited to her fine figure; while 
Alice meekly unfolded her white muslin dress, shook it, 
and begged Isabelle to observe how nice she had kept 
it; “It really does not look as if I had worn it.” | 

Isabelle could not resist a glance of intelligence at| 
Becky, who simpered in return. 

Mrs. Selwyn entered when they were drest, and put 
a little morocea case into Alice’s hand, containing a 
pair of neat pearl ear-rings; but alas! her ears had never 
been bored, and they could not be exhibited; the pin, 
however, that accompanied them was placed in her bo- 
som, and with a heart overflowing with gratitude to 
Mrs. Selwyn, and perfectly contented with her own 
dress, because hardly bestowing a thought upon it, she 
entered the splendid drawing-room of Mrs, Wood. 


Perhaps, owing to the charm of novelty, there was 
something really attractive in the simplicity of Alice’s 
appearance; at least, so thought Moreton, who was one 
of the gentlemen ushers, and offered her his arm when 
she entered, hoped she took no cold the evening be- 
fore, and then turned to Isabelle, who received him but 
half graciously. As a fashionable, however, his atten- 
tions could not be dispensed with, and she so far com- 
promised her resentment at his neglect ‘he evening be- 
fore, as to engage herself to him the first cotillions, 

“Who is that pleasant looking girl you have with 
you?” said Moreton. 

“Her name is Jones,” replied Isabelle; ‘she is a pro- 
tegee of my mother’s, fresh from the country as you 
perceive; [don’t know where she picked her up, on the 
way-side I] suppose, where she was growing among 
brambles and bushes. I brought her with me last) 
night, but T imagine nobody even thought her ‘pleasant 
looking, as she was not invited to dance all the even-| 
ing, and not a gentleman spoke to her; perhaps you| 
will be knight errant enough to ask her to dance this 
evening.” 

“I have already,” said Moreton, “she is engaged to 
me the next cotillions.” 

Isabelle looked surprised; but immediately added, 
“Tow considerate of you; mother will be much obliged 
to you.” 

Moreton not only danced with Alice himself, but in- 
troduced others; and, to her surprise, she found herself 
engaged again andagain, Who that has been initiated 
in fashionable circles is ignorant of the power of patro- 
nage; from the first moment of Moreton’s taking Alice 
out, her fortune, for the evening, was made. She had 
none of the awkwardness of a rustic-reading, and a 
good education had given her a proper reliance on her- 
self, and the confidence and good-will of her family, 
and circle of friends, had led her to expect kindness 











from others. 


somebody else to wait upon her. 


oring a little; “but Lam really disappointed, for I thougla 


they are all as rich as|way is to go to-night, and then you will be, at least, | his asking me proceeded from his own kindness.” 


“You strangely mistake terms, excuse me,” said Isa- 
belle, “instead of kindness, you should say politeness.” 

“| should apply that term to my other partners,” said 
| Alice, “but there seems to be such gentleness and good 
will in Mr. Moreton’s manner, that I thonght—” 

“Yes, yes, | know what you thought,” interrupted 
|Isabelle; “however, I told him my mother would be 


went through the process of dressing for the ball; Isa-| much obliged to him for any attentions he paid you; 


‘and J should set them down in my memorandum book 
las paid to myself.” 

The animated pleasure with which Alice had begun 
to talk of the evening, appeared to be somewhat clouded 
by this conversation, and she remuined silent till Mrs. 
Selwyn said, “Were you introduced to many ladies?” 

“A number,” said Alice; “Mr. Moreton introduced 
me to several ladies as well as gentlemen.” 

“I dare say that was your doings, Isabelle,” said the 
smiling mother, 

“Moreton is a man of the world,” replied Isabelle, 
shrugging her shoulders, “we had had a little fracas, 
but it is all made up now, He knows how to make his 
peace.” 


Evening after evening came, and Isabelle still con- 
descended to go to parties and balls. Alice went 
through the ceremony of having her ears bored, and 
sported her pearl ear-rings. She had much to endure 
from the caprice and ill-humor of her companion, to 
which she could be no longer blind, and she sometimes 
sighed for her own tranquil home, and the tenderness 
of her parents. There is a charm, however, in gay and 
fashionable lite that the young can not be expected to 
resist; it was all new to Alice, and, if fora few mo- 
ments her serenity was clouded, it soon recovered its 
usual brightness. But a new source of vexation had 
arisen to Isabelle; it became evident that Alice was 
growing popular; her conversation seemed to have a 
charm that collected the young people round her, and 
her gay and happy voice, and her innocent laugh, fell 
on her ear with a jarring sound. Some of her visitors 
had so little tact as to say they thought Miss Jones 
really handsome; and, strange as it may appear, Isa- 
belle began to look on her with jcalous eyes; and yet, 
she acknowledged it was incredible that without for- 
tune, dress, fashion, or beauty, she could ever be tor 
midable. 

“Pray,” said Isabelle, when she happened to be alone 
with her mother, “how long are we to be favored with 
the immaculate Miss Jones's company? I conclude you 
asked her for a stipulated tine; your debt, I suppose, 
may be nearly canceled now; at any rate, I don’t see 
why the weight of discharging it should come upon 
poor innocent me.” 

“Q, my love,” said the mother, “you must not be 
impatient; you know [ have told you that Alice's pa 
rents were very kind to me, when’—and she hesitated 
—“I had no home.” 

“And so,” said Isabelle, “to perpetuate that agreeable 
remembrance, you have invited their daughter here; it 
is certainly not the most pleasant memento to me; but 
I suppose it is according to scripture, that the sins of 
the parents should be visited upon the children. But I 
wish to know how much longer she is to stay?” 
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“I can’t exactly say; but, what hurt can she possibly 
do you? it is your own choice having her in your room; 
and, to be honest, I think it is rather an advantage hay- 
ing her to go about with you, she is a complete foil.” 

“Thank heaven,” replied the young lady, tossing her 
head, “I want no such foil.” 

“How go on your affairs, love, with Moreton? is he 
as devoted as ever?” said the mother, glad to change 
the subject. 

“He is so overbearing,” said Isabelle, “there is no 
getting along with him.” 

“But, he has positively offered himself, has he not?” 

“He has not said, ‘Will you have me”’ if that is what 
you mean, which I suppose was the delicate way of 
managing love affairs in your day; but, we understand 
each other.” 

“You know, Isabelle, I have promised you the hand- 
somest set of pearls that Marquand’s shop affords, for a 
bridal present.” 

“Q, as for that matter, I intend Moreton shall give 
me my pearls.” 

“My own opinion is,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “that More- 
ton wont choose you should wear any ornaments but 
diamonds.” 

“Ifhe does not mind his P’s and Q’s,” said the young 
lady, “I shall turn him off.” ; 

“I must say,” said Mrs, Selwyn, with more spirit 
than usual, “if you do, you will never have such another 
offer; but no, you can’t be so unwise. I saw the Misses 
— go from there yesterday; they are charming 

irls. 

“Charming fortunes, I suppose you mean; I think 
them very ordinary looking girls.” 

“As to external appearance, you must not make 
yourself the standard, Isabelle; but as girls go, they 
are quite tolerable.” 

“Well, | must dress,” exclaimed the young lady, 
“for Frank, and poor Ann Moreton, are coming this 
morning to look over my new collection of pictures 
that my brother sent; I wish to heaven there was any 
way of getting rid of Alice; she will engross the con- 
versation; I shall not be able to get a word in edge- 
ways. Can’t you go and ride this morning, mamma, 
and invite her to go with you?” 

Mrs. Selwyn opened the window and put her hand 
out; “Jt is an east wind; you know I am forbid going 
out when the wind is east; but I can ask her to come 
and sit with me in my room.” 

“That will look too particular,” said Isabelle; “but 
it is very provoking to have any body always in the way.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “but why don’t you 
tell James not to ask her to come down; she never 
comes down without she is sent for.” 

“Because they will ask for her; and then, Ann made 
the appointment with her.” 

“That alters the case,” said the mother, and the con- 
versation ended, 


Nothing could be more stylish than the room into 
which Mrs. Selwn’s visitors were ushered; the splen- 
did pier-glass, the damask sofas and curtains, gave an 
air not only of luxury, but comfort and sociability. In 
the centre stood a mosaic circular table, covered with 
annuals, and the popular works of the day; the Edin- 
burgh, North American, and Quarterly Reviews; the 
various magazines, volumes of poetry, albums, engrav- 
ings, caricatures, and lithographs. 

It would seem as if a modern room could hardly fail 
of creating intellect; a lady has only to enumerate her 
articles of furniture to be classical. Her Etruscan 
vases, herGrecian lamps, her mosaic tables, her bronzed 
candleabras, her gilded ottomans, her porcelain and 
marble antique specimens from Herculaneum. Meagre 
indeed must be the brain that does not shoot forth into 
some luxuriance among such an assemblage of exciting 
objects. At least,so thought Alice, as she stood lool- 
ing over the newly arrived prints, and occasionally 
talking with Moreton. “What could our poor grand- 
mothers,” exclaimed she, “have done for conversation! 
only think how they sat all round the room, pinioned 
to their high-backed, leather-bottomed chairs, that 
could hardly be dragged from their position, looking at 
the sprigs on the carpet, and listening to an old-fashioned 
clock that stood, audibly ticking the hour, in one corner: 
and was probably the noisiest of the company.”—“One 


would think,” said Moreton, “from the minuteness of 


your description, that you were one of these venerable 
grandmothers, come back to see the change one or two 
hundred years has produced.”—*i almost wish I were,” 
said Alice, with glee; “it would be such real delight; 
but I can account for the accuracy of my description 
without going so far back. Our room at B—— is fur- 
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nished just as I tell you, and remains just as it was a| 
hundred years ago; you cannot imagine what a still, 
tomb-like looking place it is, when it is in order, but I'll 
take good care that it shall look as if it was inhabited.” 

“I should like to see that room, Alice,” said Miss 
Moreton, who had become quite familiar and well ac- 
acquainted with her. 

“So should I too,” said her brother, 

“QO,” exclaimed Alice, “I have not told you half it 
contains yet.” 

“I hope to heaven,” said Miss Selwyn, we are not 
to be regaled any further with an inventory of your 
grandmother's furniture.” 

“No, certainly,” said Alice, her face and neck blush- 
ing the deepest scarlet; “I ought to ask pardon for what 
I have said; but the thought of home, of my parents—” 
She stopped, attempted to laugh, and burst into tears. 

“My dear Alice!” said Ann Moreton, with a voice of 
sympathy. 

Alice, however, with her handkerchief te her eyes, 
made her way to the door; it was closed, and Moreton 
passed her and opened it. When he returned, there 
was a cloud upon his brow, and no one spoke. At 
length, Isabelle said, “Who would have thought of 
such an affair! if there is any thing on earth | hate, it 
is scenes. Miss Jones has a great fondness for them; 
she is a complete actress.” 

“There was no acting here,” said Moreton, “it was 
pure nature.” 

“TI dare say,” said Ann, “she is a little home-sick.” 

“If she is,” said Isabelle, “I don’t know of any force 
that compels her to stay.” 

The conversation took a different turn; Miss Selwyn 
exerted herself to be agreeable; and, before they sepa- 
rated, Moreton had almost forgot her sin against Alice. 
Not so his sister. She said, in a gentle tone, as they 
walked home, “Frank, are you too much in love, to see 
any faults in the woman you admire?” 

“No,” replied he, “I almost wish I were; for there is 
no misery like loving what we are daily compelled to 
disapprove.” 

“That is all,” said Ann, “I have nothing more to say; 
all will go right at last.” 

“Yes,” said Moreton, “she has so much natural good 
sense, that I am convinced she will do that for herself 
that she never had a judicious mother to do for her.” 

“| have only one question more to ask,” said Ann; 
“are you irretrievably engaged?” 

“No,” replied he; “I must feel more confidence; this 
horrible warfare must cease between my judgment and 
affection, before 1 commit myself. But how beautiful 
she is, and so full of spizit and animation! there is no 
still life about her; she has the keenest feelings, the 
most irritable sensibility.” 

“Let us not talk on this subject, brother,” said Ann, 
“you have already relieved my heart of a burden.” 





It would have been difficult, perhaps, for Isabelle to 
have defined her own sensations; but, every day her 
dislike to Alice increased; not a word she uttered but 
seemed full of design; if she spoke to Moreton on any 
subject, Miss Selwyn was sure to perceive that she was 
trying to ingratiate herselfin his good opinion. With 
all the enjoyment that Alice derived from other society, 
and the apparent kindness of Mrs. Selwyn, Isabelle’s 
conduct became quite insupportable, and she wrote to 
her mother to request she might return home, “I have 
had just enough experience,” said she, in her letter, 
“to convince me that there is no place like home. It 
is all elegant and splendid here; but I want those good 
offices that arise from affection; let me once more be| 
with you and my father, and in the midst of my family; 
once more hear my dear little nephews and nieces call | 
for Aunt Alice; ounce more feel that Lam beloved, with 
all my faults, and [ shall be happy.’ But, though Mrs. 
Selwyn did not dare confess it to her daughter, Alice | 
had been invited for a stipulated time, and all the ad | 
vantages represented, of society, acquaintance with the | 
world, &c. to induce her parents to consent. ‘The! 
arrangement was for six months, not much more than) 
half that time had expired, and both Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones thought it was a fit of home-sickness that would | 
pass away; they, therefore, merely replied, that they | 
were as impatient as herself for the period to arrive! 
when she might return; and, in the mean time, begged | 
her to improve every advantage that her situation af-| 
forded, as it was the last time they could part with her 
for such a visit. 

When Alice received the letter, it was a heavy dis-| 
appointment; but she felt the folly of repining at what 
was unavoidable, and determined to muke tie best of 
her situation, “Advantages,” thought she, “ I certainly 
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have, that I cannot obtain at home, though not just 
what my mother means, I might live there a thousand 
years, and not go through one day of such discipline as 
I constantly endure here.” She laid down, for herself, 
her rule of conduct, and while she meant carefully to 
avoid giving Isabelle any unnecessary cause of irrita- 
tion, she also determined to act naturally, express her 
own feelings and opinions, converse with Moreton or 
any one else that she was disposed to, and on those 
subjects most congenial to her taste and education. 
Hitherto she had been restrained by the sarcasms of 
the young lady from indulging the full flow of her own 
mind; but it seemed as if a new era had taken place in 
her character; when called upon for her opinion, she 
gave it fearlessly and with promptitude; and Isabelle’s 
natural good sense led her to discover that Alice was 
much better informed than herself. 

Mrs. Selwyn, Isabelle, and Alice, were one day sit- 
ting at the dinner table, when letters were brought. 
Isabelle opened hers, read a few lines, and exclaimed, 
“QO, mother, what joyful news! Charles has arrived, and 
will be here on Friday!” The delight of the mother 
may easily be imagined; he had been absent three 
years. Alice partook of their happiness from sympathy; 
made numerous enquiries, for she perceived they were 
glad to talk of him, and as soon as dinner was over, 
left them to the free communication of their feelings. 
She was scarcely out of hearing, before Isabelle ex- 
claimed, “Only think, mamma, what a scrape you have 
got yourself into!” 

“A scrape!” replied Mrs. Selwyn; “I don’t know 
what you mean?” 

“Q, nothing at all, if you are willing your son should 
form a connexion with Alice Jones, the daughter of a 
country trader!” 

“Nonsense! he knows too well what is due to him- 
self.” ‘ 

“I don’t know, mamma; perhaps he may choose to 
assist you in paying off the family debt. And, consi- 
dering how heavy it weighs upon you, it must, upon 
the whole, be an agreeable circumstance.” 

“How can you talk so, Isabelle? you know I have 
set my heart upon his marrying one of Moreton’s sisters; 
they have wealth and fashion, and are of a highly res- 
pectable family, which is a great object with me.” 

“T think, mamma,” said the dutiful daughter, “my 
grandpapa kept a livery stable.” ' 

“Jt is no such thing,” said Mrs. Selwyn, highly in- 
censed, “It is true, your grandfather was remarkable 
for his horses, but they were race horses, I really don’t 
know, Isabelle, where you pick up such nonsense.” 

“Nor I, neither, mamma; but it seems we all come 
honestly by our taste for hobby-horses. However, I 
must take this opportunity to tell you that you are en- 
tirely deceived in the fair Alice. You think she is am 
innocent, undesigning country girl. 1 could tell you, 
if | pleased, of things that would astonish you; she is 
a complete flirt; Moreton knows this as well as 1 do; 
if she does not draw my brother into an engagement 
before one month is at an end, | am much mistaken.” 

“What shall I do?” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking per- 
plexed; “the best way will be to tell her betore he 
comes that he is engaged.” 

“The best way is to get rid of the young lady at 
once.” 

“That is out of the question.” 

“Very well, then, manage it your own way.” 

“At least,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “you will not con- 
tradict what I say; promise me that,” 

Isabelle finally gave her assent. Mrs, Selwyn took 
the earliest opportunity to inform Alice, that her son 
was secretly engaged to Miss Ann Moreton, “It is @ 
profound secret,” said she, “her brother knows nothing 
of it, and, perhaps, would disapprove of it on account of 
her ill health.” 

(‘To be concluded in our next number. } 





AnGrr.—A man in a passion is terrible to his ene- 
mies; but a woman in a passion is disgusting to her 
friends. Sue loses all the respect due to her sex, and 
she has not masculine strength and courage to enforce 
any other kind of respect. ‘I'hese circumstances should 
be considered by those who advise that no difference 
should be made in the education of the two sexes. 


BenevoLence.—ln youth, habits of benevolence 
should be formed, so that in age they will become nat- 
ural, and you will be habituated to living for the benefit 


of others. 





Forgiveness is the finding again of something lost— 
misenthropy, a prolonged suicide, 
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the purchase of lands, a contract was executed on the 27th) 
of November, 1787, by which congress agreed to give the | 
company a million and a half of acres of land for a million | 

New England is justly proud of her pilgrim ancestors, of dollars, ove half of which was to be paid down, and the| 
who broke all the ties that bound thera to their native land, | patent was to be issued on the payment of the residue. The 
and, braving the perils of the ocean, planted themselves in «istrict purchased adjoined the Ohio river, being sixty miles | 
an inhospitable wilderness, that they might enjoy liberty of in length from east to west, including the mouths of the! 
conscience, and worship the God in whom they believed Muskingum and Hockhocking, and extended northward to} 





HISTORY OF OHIO. 1 





CHAPTER IV. 


and trusted, according to its dictates alone. Pennsylvania 
has a right to boast of the mild virtues of her founder, of 
the government of peace and justice which he established, 
and of the honesty and fair dealing which characterized the 
acquisition of her territory from its aboriginal possessors. 
The daring adventures of captain Smith have invested the 
early history of Virginia with an interest surpassing that of 
romance. Bat the citizens of Ohio have as much reason to 
be proud of her origin and her founders, as those of New 
England, or Pennsylvania, or Virginia, have to boast of 
theirs. The pioneers of her forests were those noble pa- 
triots who periled their lives and shed their blood in the 
war of the revolution, for the liberty and independence of 
their country, and when the contest wes terminated, found 
that country too poor to reward them for their services, or 
even to repay them for the sacrifices they had made. Some 
of them, after wasting the prime and vigor of manhood in 
the war, found themselves without a home, and without the 
means to acquire one. Some of them had devoted the 
avails of their property to the cause of liberty, and when 
that cause had triumphed, instead of being remunerated, 
received, in return for their advances, a poor pittance in a 
depreciated currency. These were the men who were 
compelled to look to a new country for a home. "Their 
eyes had been turned to Ohio once bi At one of tho 

oomy periods in the revolutionary war, when the country 
was reduced to the extremity of distress, and the best and 
most ardent patriots could hardly resist despair, the ques 
tion was solemnly discussed at Washington's table—* What 
shal! we do, if Britain sueceeds in establishing and main- 
taining her dominion in this country ¢ 


-~ 


for 
oT 


Subnussion is out 
of the qnestion ; but whither shall we fly !’ 


thee 
. The valley of the Ohio, fertile as ancient Egypt, | 
will afford us all we require. 


entertained. When those gloomy prospects passed away 
—when peace returned, and the independence of the coun- 
tey 


for their growing families. 
their situation, many of whom had hardly any other re-| 
source, and was at last adopted and carried into effect, by 
the formation of the Ohio company. ‘The proposition of 
Virginia, ceding to the United States he~ territory on the 
north side of the Ohio, with the exception of some reserva- 
tions in favor of her own troops, had been formally accepted 
by congress, by an ordinance passed on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1783. The first treaty made between the United | 
States and the Indians, with respect to the occupation of 
the country within the present boundaries of this state, was | 
concluded at Fort M‘Intosh, on the Obio, below Pittsbure, 
on the 2ist day of January, 175, by George Clark, Rich- 
ard Butler, and Arthur Lee, commissioners on the part of 
the United States, with the chiefs and warriors of the Wy- 
andot, Delaware, Chippewa and Ottawa tribes. It come.) 
menced by declaring that the United States ‘ pave peace’ | 
to the Indian nations named in the treaty ; and established 
the boundary line between the parties, from the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga river up to the portage, and then down the 
Tuscari branch of the Muskingum, to the forks, near 
the place at which General M‘Intosh erected a fort in the 
agtuinn of 1778, which was abandoned the next year, and 
com thence to the Great Miami, which it strack about 
Loramies. This treaty was considered in force at the tin 
the Ohio company was formed. Another one was made on 
the 3ist of January, 1786, at the mouth of the Great Mi- 
ami, between the United States’ commissioners, George 
Ciark, Richard Butler, and Samvel H. Parsons, and the 
Shawnee nation, which recognized the same boundaries. 
On the 25th of January, 1786, the first movement was 
made towards the formation of the Ohio company, by 
Generals Putnain and Tupper, who inserted in the news 
papers an address to the oilicers and soldiers entitled by 
act of congress to a grant of land in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio, and to others who might be induced to 
become settlers, proposing an association by the name of 
the Ohio company, and that those by whom it should be 
composed, should unite in a petition to congress for a loca- 
tion of their lands. In pursuance of the notice, a general 
meeting of delegates, from several counties in Massachu-| 
setts, was held in Boston, on the first of March, 1786, when | 
the proposed association was formed, and officers appointed 
to m their business. It was resolved that a fund of 
one million of dollars in continental certificates should be 
raieed, and application having been made to congress for 
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inake up the requisite quantity. The government reserved 
four sections in each township for future disposition, and | 
granted two others as donations; one for the support of | 
schools, and the other for religious purposes. In conse-| 
quence of a rise which afterwards took place in the value | 
of continental certificates, the company were unable to 
procure the full amount of one million of dollars, according 
jto their contract, and a patent was aflerwards iseued for the 
land actually paid for, amounting to about a million of acres. 

As soon as the contract for the purchase of the lands was 
concluded with the government, arrangements were made | 
for commencing the settlement of the country without de- | 
lay, by sending forward surveyors and workmen, to provide 
for the reception of such as were about to remove. Ac-| 
cordingly, one party assembled at Danvers, in Massachu- 
setts; and commenced their march inthe month of Decem- 
ber, 1797; and another started from Hartford, in Connee- | 
ticut, on the Ist of January, 1786. Having all reached | 
Surnrill’s ferry, on the Yohiogany river, thirty miles above 
\Vitteburg, they built boats, and started on the Ist of April 
for the mouth of the Muskingum, where they arrived on the 
7th, and pitched their camp on the ground now oc upied by 
the town of Marietta. The whole party consisted of forty- 
even tnen, and were under the command of General Kufus 
Vutnaie. In the year 120, seven of the number were yet 
living ; viz. Veletiah White, Amos Porter, Phineas Coburn, 
\ilen Duval, and Benjamin Shaw, of Washington county, 
Ohio; Hezekioh Flint, of Cincinnati ; ané Jervase Cutler, 
of Nashville. 

When the party landed at Marietta, they had got be- 
yond the boundaries of any established jurisdiction, and 


| 


‘ Behind| were entirely independent of any municipal regulations. 
der mountains,’ said Washington; ‘there we can be| Previous to the arrival of the governor and judges of the 


territory, whom congress had invested with legislative | 


With the inountains tor a) power, the law of nature was the only one to which they | principles of civil and religious liberty which formed the 
barrier, we can defend ourselves there, and be happy.’| were amenable; for they were really in the situation so|basis upon which the states, with their constitutions and 
This was told by the officers to their men, and by them to! often fancied by writers speculating on the origin of human | laws, were erected, and to fix and establish those principles 
their friends and fuimilies, so that the idea ofa refuge be-|laws, im which the firet step towards society and govern-|as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments, 
hind the mountains, in the last resort, was pretty seriously | iment was yet to be made, by the formation of an original! which forever should be formed within the territory. These 


compact, restramimg individual liberty by regulations made 
for the common safety and advantage of the whole. 


Under | 


vas acknowledged, many of those who had merely | these circumstances, the little community agreed among| constitution, whieh the people cannot alter, so as to make 
looked towards the west, as a refuge, in case England | themselves upon a code of laws for their temporary govern-|it conflict with the compact, without disregarding their 
should prevail in the subjugation of the colonies, now began 'ment, which were written upon a single sheet of paper, and | obligations to the other states, or being released from them 
to view it as presenting almost the only means of retrieving | stuck upon a tree at Marietta point ; and it was settled that, |by common consent. Among the most important principles 
their ruined fortunes, and securing homes and subsistence | in case any article of the code should be infringed, the mat-| established by those articles, are, the security given to every 
The project of a settioment in| ter should be submitted to the decision of Return Jonathan | person against any molestation on account of his religious 
the west offered many powerful inducements to men in| Meigs, the father of the late governor of the state, of that) sentiments or mode of worship ; the benefits of the writ of 


name. From the time at which the code was adopted, | 
until the arrival of the governor and judges, but one single 
violation of any of its articles occurred. It was a case of) 
assault; and when the matter was brought before Mr. 


| Meigs, fearing that if he attempted to enforce the penalty, | 


the laws might be brought into contempt, he avoided the | 
risk by making up the quarrel between the parties, so that! 
the one who conceived himself injured, withdrew his com-| 
plaint. In July, 1787, when the Ohio company were in 
treaty for the purchase of their lands from the general go-| 
vernment, and while the attention of the public was becom. | 
ing more and more fixed upon the prospect held out in the| 
western country, rendering it probable that settlements 
would soon commence there, congress passed an ordinance | 
for the government of the north-western territory. It was! 
not the sole object of the ordinance, however, merely to pro-| 
vide for the temporary regulation of the affairs of the terri-| 
tory ; but its framers looked to the future, considering that 
they were laying the foundations of a mighty empire, and! 
therefore endeavored to adapt it to the « hanges which they 
anticipated would take plaice in the population and re-| 
sources of the country. With this view, provision was 
made for the organization of different grades of govern- 
ment, to succeed each other, as the situation and increase| 
of population should render the change proper. 

‘Lhe tirst grade of territorial governinent was to continu 
until the whole country between the Ohio and Mississippi 
now comprising Ohio, Indiana, Winois, and Michigan, 
should contain tive thousand free male inhebitants. Under! 
this grade, the people of the territory had no voice in their! 
own government. Congress was ‘to appoint a governor, | 
who was to reside in the territory, and have a freehold es-| 
tate within it in one thousand acres of land, and hold his! 
appointinent three years, unless sooner revoked by congress. | 
Three judges were also to be appointed, to hold their offices! 
during good behaviour, who were also to possess the qua- 
lification of a freehold estate in five hundred acres of land| 
in the territory. The governor and judges, or a majority | 
of them, had the entire legislative power ; but their autho- 
rily was limited to the adoption and publication of such! 





| 


| laws, civil or criminal, as were in force at the time in some! arrived and established their quarters in it, and a few set- 


one of the original states, and were, in their opinion, ne- 
cessary and suitable to the circumsiances of the territory. 
They could not frame original laws. The governor had 
the appointment of all officers of the militia under the rank 


| 
| 





of general, and of all magistrates and such other civil offi- 
cers as he might deem necessary for the preservation of 
peace and good order. ‘The power of dividing the territory 
into counties and townships was also given tohim. The 
laws adopted by the governor and judges were to remain in 
force until superseded by acts of the territorial legislature, 
under the second grade of government, unless disapproved 
by congress. 

The second grade of territorial government was to com- 
mence whenever the free male inhabitants should amount 
to five thousand. A general assembly or legislature was 
then to be organized, consisting of the governor, house of 
representatives, and legislative council. ‘The qualifications 
necessary to render a person eligible as a representative, 
were three years’ residence in the territory, or three years 
citizenship in one of the states, residence in the district at 
the time of election, and an estate in fee simple of two hun- 
dred acres of land in the territory. The representatives 
were to be elected for two years, by electors having a free- 
hold qualification of not less than fifty acres of land. The 
legislative council was to consist of tive persons appointed 
by congress, out ofa list of ten persons nominated for that 
purpose by the governor and house of representatives, who 
were to be residents of the territory, and each to have a 
freehold estate in five hundred acres of land in the territory. 
The legislative power was to be vested in the governor, 
house of representatives, and legislative council, and the 
coneurrence of each was necessary, before any law could 
be passed, 

Finally, it was provided that the territory should be sub- 
divided, and that each of the several parts, whenever its 
population should become sufficiently numerous, should be 
admitted into the union on an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal states, and be at liberty to form a permanent constitu- 
tion and state government. In addition to the provisions 
for the establishment of the different successive grades of 
government, the ordinance contained several articles, which 
it ordained and declared should be considered as articles of 
compact between the original states and the people of the 
territory, and the states which should be formed within it, 
to remain forever unalterable, unless by common consent. 
Their object was declared to be, to extend the fundamental 


articles of compact, as far as their provisions extend, are 
the supreme law of the land—paramount even to the state 


habeas corpus, trial by jury, representation in the legisla. 
ture, and judicial proceedings under the common law ; and 
the glorious declaration, that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude within the territory, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes of which the party shall have 
been duly convicted. 

la pursuance of the ordinance, congress appointed Gene. 
ral Arthur St. Clair, governor, and commander-in-chief of 
the territory. On the 9th of July, 1788, he arrived at 
Marietta, accompanied by Samuel! H. Parsons and James M. 
Varnum, two of the judges, and on the 15th of the same 
month civil government was proclaimed in form, by pub- 
lishing the ordinance, and exhibiting their commissions ; 
upon which occasion the governor addressed the people ina 
speech. On the 26th, the first county was established and 
named Washington. It comprehended all the south part of 
the state between Pennsylvania and the Scioto river, and 
the northeast part as far west as the Cuyahoga. The 
militia of the county was soon afterwards organized and 
divided into classes, and the oflicers were appointed. 
Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper were ap- 
pointed justices of the peace, and jm conjunction with some 
olier justices associated with thein for that purpose, were 
empowered to hold courts ef quarter sexsi During the 
latter part of the year, the settlement was strengthened by 
the arrival of about twenty fiumilies, together with a num- 
ber of young men, the most of whom also became perma 
nent residents of the country. In October, 1768, John 
Cleyes Symmes made a coptract with the government, for 
the purchase of one million ctf acres of land between the 
Miami rivers, for which he had been in treaty for some 
months. Some time afterwards, he sold the site of Cincin- 
natito Matthias Denman, with whom Israel Ludlow and 
Robert Patterson subsequently became connected as joimt 
proprietors of the land, which they laid out in iets. Before 
the laying out of the town, however, major Doughty, with 
one hundred and forty soldiers, arrived on the ground, and 
built four blockhouses. This was in the beginning of June, 
1789; and before the end of the year, fort Washington was 
built, and General Harmer, with three hundred soldiers, 
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tlers with their families had erected dwellings. During the 
winter, Mr. Ludlow laid out the lots, marking the corners 
and courses of the streets upon the trees, and called the 
place Losautiville ; but it did not long retain that name, 
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two hundred and thirty volunteers in Kentucky, and 
marched to Limestone, where he was joined by General 
Harmar with about one hundred regulars, and some militia 
from the Miami country, under captain Israel Lndlow. 
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which was changed by Governor St. Clair to Cincinnati. 
Columbia has generally been called the oldest settlement in 
the Miami country, but its claim is rather a slender one. 
The settlement was commenced there on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1789, which was some months after the detach- 
ment under Major Doughty took their station at fort Wash- 
ington; and if there were no settlers exclusive of the 
military at Cincinnati at that time, that could have been 
the case for a few days only ; for six weeks afterwards, at 
the commencement of the year 1790, there were two small 
hewed log-houses and several cabins occupied by families. 

On the 2d of January, 1790, Governor St. Clair arrived 
at Losantiville, and issued his proclamation establishing the 
county of Hamilton, which at that time included ali the 
country between the Miami rivers. In the following spring, 











Indians, probably knowing of their approach, had aban- 
doned their camp, and the only effect of the expedition was 
to relieve the boats upon the river from danger for a short 
time. Four Indians were suprised and killed in camp, by | 
a small detachment, and no others were seen during the, 
whole march. 

In the month of August, the enemy again began to lay | 
in wait for boats passing up and down the river. On the’ 
Sth, they attacked a boat a few miles above the mouth of 
the Scioto, and killed one man and wounded several others; | 


They then directed their march to the Scioto; but the. 
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when a few Indians were discovered and fired on, and fled 
in different directions, pursued by the militia, who thus 
fell into disorder. They were then attacked, impetuously, 
by the Indians, who, in many cases, fought at close quar- 
ters, with the tomahawk against the bayonet, making their 
most strenuous efforts against the body of regular troops, 
who preserved their order for some time, but were finally 
overpowered by numbers, and all killed, except a captain, 
ensign, and seven men. Major Wyllys was killed. [t was 
not until the regulars had been cut off, that the militia 
could be recalled from their pursuit. Colonel Hardin at 
length brought them into regular order, and the contest 
was continued until past noon, when a retreat was orde 

and the Indians did not pursue. Upwards of one hundre 
and thirty men were killed in the action ; and it was sup- 





but five other boats fortunately hove in sight and pte-| posed that the enemy must have suffered severely also, as 
vented them from capturing the one first attacked, although they permitted the army to return to Cincinnati without 
the whole five were also assailed with so much vigor, that further molestation. The expedition reached fort Wash- 
it was found necessary to abandon one of them to save the ington on the 3d of November, with all their artillery and 
rest. A few days before, a detachment of twenty men, baggage. General Harmar claimed the victory in the last 
under captain M‘Curdy, going up from Cincinnati to|battle, in his official despatch, but public opinion has not 
Limestone in a boat, were fired upon by some Indians|sustained the claim. The loss suffered by the army, and 
from the bank, and had one man killed and four wounded. the fact that the Indians remained masters of the Reld of 
They returned the fire so promptly, however, that the battle, contradicted it so palpably, that the campaign has 
Indians were forced to fly. always been characterized as disastrous, and the battle as 

During the summer, overtures were made to the Indians, |a defeat. Instead of security to the settlers, whieh the 


several stations were established in the surrounding coun- 
try : Dunlap’s, at Colerain on the Great Miaini ; White's 
and Ludlow’s, on Mill creek ; and Garard’s, and one at 
the Roundbottom, on the little Miami. At each of these 
posts, a few soldiers were generally stationed, to assist in 
their defence. 

About the last of March, three men, ascending the Ohio 
in a canoe, were killed by the Indians, near the mouth of 
the Scioto. A few days afterwards, a boat was descending 
the river from the mouth of the Kenhawa, on board of 
which were Mr. John May, a surveyor of Kentucky lands, 











a young man in his employ, named Johnston, Jacob 
Skyles, who was taking a stock of goods to Lexington, a 
man named Flinn, and two sisters named Fleming. One 





and a wish was expressed to treat with them; but they 
rejected all the terms that could be conceded, and it was at 
length determined that hostilities should be carried into 


expedition was expected to give them, they suffered more 
than they had before ; the enemy being flushed with their 
/success in contending with their invaders, and inflamed by 





morning at daylight, near the mouth of the Scioto, a smoke | their own country. It was concerted that two expeditions | the destruction of their towns and the loss of their provi- 








was seen at some distance down the river, upon the Ohio | should be sent against them at the same time ; the first of] sions. a. 
shore, and the boat was directed towards the opposite side | Which was to march from Cincinnati, under the command —ony 
ofthe river. Just at that time, two white men ran down) of General Josiah Harmer, and proceed against the Miami ‘ -_ Ee ACTS 

the bank, and begged to be taken on board, declaring that! town at the forks of the Maumee, where fort Wayne now CHOICE BESTS Ao J ATOR ——_ 








they had been taken prisoners a few days before, and had | stands, while the other was to march from Vincennes, 
just escaped, and that they would be overtaken and killed! under the command of Major Hamtramek, and attack the - » hove. It is th 
by their captors, if they were not admitted on board.|towns on the Wabash. Major Hamtramek’s inroad was|™many times a greater enemy, than ew is the 
Those in the boat suspecting treachery, refused to land,|attended with considerable success, and several towns|miserable man’s God, which, in the hardest gripe of 
and kept down the stream ; but the cries of the men on | were destroyed. General Harmar marched from Cincin-| calamity, never fails to yield him beams of comfort. It 
the shore caused them at length to put faith in their de-|nati, on the 26th of September, with about fourteen hun-|is the presumptuous man’s devil, which leads him 
elarations, and Flinn proposed that the boat should be|dred and fifty men, of whom three hundred and twenty | awhile ina smooth way, and then makes him break his 
turned to the bank, and that he would jump out, and if' any | were of the regular army, and the residue were militia Ineck on the sudden, ‘Hope is to man as a bladder te 
Indians should appear, he should be left to his fate, and | from Kentucky and the western part of Pennsylvania. The | the learning swimmer ; it keeps him from sinking im 
the boat could be got out of danger before it could be | army reached the vicinity of the St. Mary’s river about the the bosom of the waves, and by that help he may attaim 
stopped by the enemy. The proposal was assented to, and | 14th of October, where an Indian was taken prisoner. An) he exercise. But yet meny times it makes him ven- 
the boat was turned to the bank, and Flinn jumped ashore, | consequence of some information obtained through him, | ore beyond his height, and then, if thet breaks, ora 


Horr.—Human life hath not a surer friend, nor 


when he was instantly seized by several Indians, who ran 
out of the woods, ald a fire was commenced upon the boat. 
Those on board immediately attempted to regain the cur- 
rent, but they got entangled among some trees, and were 
unable to extricate themselves, Other Indians continued to 
arrive, and the crew threw themselves upon their faces in 
the hottom of the boat ; but the enemy made no attempt to 
board, contenting theinselves with keeping up a fire, by 
which the horses in the boat were soon all killed, and at 
Jength one of the girls was shot dead, and Mr. Skyles was 
wounded. Mr. May then made a signal of surrender, but 
was instantly shot dead, on showing his head above the 
side of the boat. At last the Indians swam to the boat, 





the General despatched Colonel Hardin of the Kentucky 
militia, with a command of six hundred men, to the town 
which was the object of attack, where he arrived on the 
15th, and found the cabins in flames. On the 17th, the rest 
of the army arrived, and an Indian trail having been ob- 
served, colonel Trotter was sent on the 18th, with three 
hundred men, to endeavor to overtake the party. In the 
course of the day two straggling Indians were killed, and 
a party was discovered to c following in their rear ; but 
the detachment was recalled in the evening, by a signal 
given by firing cannon at the camp, and returned without 
being molested. 

On the 19th, Colonel Hardin was sent out with about 





and took possession of her, without any resistance, and ;one hundred and fifty militia and sixty regular troops, 
plundered her. The two men who had decoyed the boat| towards a town a few miles up the St. Joseph's river. In 
ashore, had really been taken prisoners a few days before,|the evening the detachment was passing where the road 
and had been ordered by the Indians to do what they did ;/ran through a narrow prairie, when they were suddenly 
but one of them had performed his part with much alacrity, |attacked by the enemy, who were concealed in the woods 
in the hope of finding favor among his captors, while the|on one side, and in the edge of a morass which skirted the 
other acted with reluctance, and only joined in the deceit) road on the other. The militia gave way and fled, and 
to save his own life. During the course of the day, the) their officers found it impossible to rally them; but the 
prisoners were divided among the Indians, and were or-| regulars stood their ground until they were 7 all des- | 
dered to prepare new oars for the boat, which the Indians/troyed. Only seven or eight of them escaped, among 
determined to use in attacking other boats. On the next} whom were captain John Armstrong and ensign Harts- 
morning, six men were scen ascending the river in acanoe,| horn. Captain Armstrong broke through the enemy and 
on the Kentucky side. The prisoners were compelled to| plunged into the morass, where he continued through the 








go down to the water’s edge and decoy them over, as they | night, with his body wholly under water and his head| 
themselves had been deceived, by a tale of distress. John-| covered by a tussock of grass, and witnessed the yelling) 
ston endeavored to make them suspect the treachery, but|and dancing of the victors over the dead bodies of his men, | 
without success ; and they came across the river and were| Towards day, it having become very dark, and the enemy | 
allkilled. Soon afterwards, three boats appeared in sight, | becoming quiet, he extricated himself from the swamp, and! 
descending the river, with a good many horses and dry|attempted to find the camp. He was so much chilled and! 
goods on board, but weakly manned. The Indians em-| benumbed, by remaining so long in the water, that he had | 
barked in May’s boat, and placing the prisoners at the! not proceeded far until he found himself almost unable to 
vars, compelled them to bear down upon the others as; move his limbs. Having got into a hollow, he scraped 
they passed, and opened a heavy fire upon them. ‘They|some dry leaves together, and, possessing materials for 
soon approached pretty near the Lindimost boat, which was | striking fire, which were constructed water-tight, and had 
steered by captain Marshall, of Virginia, and being weakly | not been wet, he kindled the leaves and some small sticks, 
manned at the oars, was in danger of falling into their|and rested upon his hands and knees, with his body over| 
hands. The crew, however, without regarding the balls|the blaze, until warmth and power of motion were restored, 
that were showering around them, did not relax in their| when he again started, and succeeded in reaching the 
exertions, and while the Indians lost some ground by get-|camp. Ensign Hartshorn, in running to escape from the | 
ting out of the current, they were enabled to come up with! enemy, stumbled over a log, when the thought struck him | 
the middle boat, on which they abandoned the other, with) io lie still, which he did without being seen until dark, | 
the property on board, and joining their forces, overtook| when he was also fortunate enough to reach the camp. —_| 
the toremost, which received theim all aboard, and by liard} On the next day, the corn and vegetables about the v:)-| 
rowing, with their combined strength at the oars, they)lage were destroyed, and on the 2ist the army commenced 
escaped with the sacrifice of their two boats and cargoes.|their return homeward. After proceeding a few miles, 
Johnston, Skyles, and the surviving female, were aiter-|the general received information, that the enemy had, 
wards carried out towards the lake, and afler various ad-| already returned to their village, upon which he determined | 


ventures, all vere restored to their homes ; but Flinn was| to endeayor to change the fortune of the campaign. In the, 
put to death on arriving at the Indian towns. 


evening, Colonel Hardin was ordered to take sixty regulars) 
When it became known that the enemy were infesting 


; under the command of Major Wyllys, and about five hun- 
the river and attacking boats, it was determined that they | dred militia, and return and attack the Indians at the town. | 
should be driven off. Accordingly, General Scott raised!They did not arrive at the village until about sunrise, | 


lerateful world ; 


storm rises, he drowns without recovery. How many 
would die, did not hope sustain them! How many 
have died by hoping too much! This wonder we ma 
find in hope, that she is both a flatterer and a true friend. 
Like a valiant captain, in a losing vessel, it is ever en- 
couraging man, and never leaves him till they both 
expire together. While breath pants in the dying 
body, there is hope fleeting in the waving soul. It is 
almost as the air by which the mind does live, There 
is one thing which may add to our value of it ; that it 
is appropriate unto man alone, For surely beasts have 
not hope at all, ‘They are only capable of the present; 
whereas man, apprehending future things, hath this 
given him, for the sustentation of his drooping soul, 
Who would live rounded with calamities, did not smil- 
ing hope cheer him with expectation of deliverance ¢ 
There is no estate so miserable as to exclude her com- 
fort. Imprison, vex, fright, torture, show death with 
his horridest brow; yet hope will dart in her reviving 
rays, that shall illumine and exhilarate in the tumor, in 
the swell of these, Nor does she more friend us with 
her gentle shine, than she often fools us with her sleek 
delusions, She dandles us into killing flames, sings us 
into lethargies, and, like an overhasty chirurgeon, 
skinneth dangers that are full and foul within, She 
cozens the thief of the coin he steals, and cheats the 
amester more than even the falsést die. It abuseth 
universal man, frots him that stoops tothe loam wall 
upon the naked common, to the monerch in his purpled 
throne. It undoes the me!ting prodigal ; it delivers 
the ambitious to the edged axe, and the rash soldier to 
the shatterings of the fired vomit. W hatsoever good 
we see, it tells us we may obtain it, and ina little ume 
tumble ourselves in the down of our wishes ; but it 
often performs with Domitian, promising all With 
nothing. It is indeod the rattle which nature did pro- 
vide to sti!! the froward crying of the fond child, ann: 
Our life is but a run after the crag of something that 
doth itch our senses, which, when we have hunted 
home, we find a mere delusion, We think we serve 
for Rachel, but are deceived with blear-eyed Leah, 
Jacob is as man; Laban is the ¢ hurlish, envious, un- 
Leah is the pleasure it pays us with, 
blemished in that which is the life of beauty, perished 
even in the eye, emblemed too by the sex of frailty, 
We see a box, wherein we believe a pardon: 
o we are merry in the brink of death. While we are 
dancing the trap-door falls under us ; and hope _ 
vs jocund till the ladder turns, and then it is too late to 
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care. Certainly it requires a great deal of judgment to 
balance our hopes even. He that hopes for nothing 
will never attain to any thing. This good comes of 
over-hoping, that it sweetens our passage through the 
world, and sometimes so sets us to work as it produces 
great actions, though not always put to our ends, But. 
tien again, he that hopes too much shall cozen himeelt 
at last, expecially if his industry goes not along to fer- 
tilize it; for hope without action is a barren undoer. 
The best is to hope for things possible and probable. 
If we can take her comforts without transferring her 
our confidence, we shall surely find her a sweet com- 
panion. I wil! be content my hope should travel be- 
yond reason, but I would not have her build there. So 
by this I shall reap the benefit of her present service, 
yet prevent the treason she might beguile me with, 


Inriuence oF Rewicion on THE FRMace Cuarac- 
tea.—The most attractive of the lesser influences of 
religion is that upon female character and beauty. Its 
efiect upon the former is generally allowed, though 
still, rather as an abstract truth than a rule of practice; 
but upon the latter it is far from being properly appre- 
ciated. It is not too much to say that every possible 
manner and every cast of feature is improved by it, and 
that, not to the eye of the religious enthusiast only, 
put to every eye that can take pleasure in beauty. 
From the vivid esprit of the belle to the shining eye 
and blushing timidity of the school-girl, and this with- 
out changing or suppressing one essential characteris- 
tic, there is no forin of loveliness that religion does not 
heighten and adorn. I am far from referring now to 
any look of sanctimoniousness or unnatural gravity— 
farther still from commending that entire forgetfulness 
of every other duty, and that fanatical exclusiveness to 
religion to which the enthusiastic nature of woman 
sometimes leads her. I would have no innocent feeling 
suppressed, no timely mirth checked, no gaiety, or 
motion, or impulse, that a young heart may yield to 
without awakening a blush, fettered or stayed. 

would have no restraint whatever put upon the manner, 
save such as her own chastened teelings and natural 
taste dictated and approved ; but leaving it entirely to 
its native and beautiful impulses, | would have a sense 
of God’s presence seated in the heart ; a mild but deep 
sentiment of religious observation pervading every hour 
Of amusement as well as of duty ; a remembrance that 
is neither a positive thought nor a possible forgetful- 


, 


ness ; a floating consciousness of religious obligation—| 


habitual and constant. 1 do not know that 1 can de- 
scribe the eflect of such a feeling. It difiers with the 
thousand diilerences of manner and beauty. It softens 
Without suppressing the hilarity of the gay, and dig- 
nities the tunidity of the young without removing its 
winning grace. Female manner, itself, is of all things 
the most indescribable, and it would be in vain to at- 
tempt a minute description of an influence so vanishing | 
and rare upon its thousand changes. ‘There is a name- 
less something, however, running through female ceo 
ner; found wherever it is delicate and lovely ; some-| 
thing that is not reserve nor coyness, but is like a soft| 
shadow in a picture, or a mist upon still water, or a half 
transparent drapery upon a figure of grace ; something, 
1 know not what, which breathes through every motion 
énd sentiment of its possesser, and without which, toa 
retined taste, there can be no loveliness and no delicacy ; 
and this, vanivhing and rare and indescribable as it is, | 
is the invariable gift of religion—the result, I had al- 
most suid the test, of its inward influence. It flits 
through the expression of the face like a shadow, and 
cones at times over the brightness of the eye, and af- 
fects without cheeking every change of color or motion. 
It is not delicacy but a phantasin of something like it 
that is purer; it is not sofiness, or cheer,ulness, or 
sweet tem_er, but a retinement of all these—an inde- 
fiuable essence of a grace as lovely as it is nameless. 
Ilow many women have | seen, who, but for the want 
of this single quality, were among the brightest and 
best of their sex! How Many, who, possessed of 
beauty and taleni, and every polite acchmplishment, 
passed on unadmiied, ho one could tell, though every 
one felt, Why—denied the weed which others, fur less 
beautiful and talented and accomplished than them-| 
selves, were winning, and totally unconscious of a| 
denciency which was too subtle to be explained, and| 
w.ich, when nature has denied it, religion alone can| 
supply !—American Monthly Magazine. “ 





Avacrams.—The letters in the word “ warranted” 
will spell 167 good English words, besides many other, 
in difierent languages, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


The advantages to be derived from the study of the Philosophy of the 
mind, particularly by females. 


The science of mind, in the present age, compre- 
hends a field of inquiry widely different from that which 
formerly engrossed the efforts of the metaphysician. 
In former years, the objects to which his attention was 
directed were beyond the reach of the human faculties, 
and of such a nature, that if he had succeeded in dis-| 
covering what he desired, it is probable mankind would 
‘have reaped no solid advantages from the discovery. 
Some of the subjects which philoscphers then proposed 
to themselves for investigation, were, to discover the | 
nature and connection of material and spiritual exist- 
ences, whether the mind resided in the brain, or were 
spread over the body; whether its essence were dis- 
tinct from its existence; and indeed they treated of 
every thing but that which was of most importance, 
the faculties and operations of the mind. 

Sut the philosopher has abandoned his speculations 
concerning the nature and place of the invisible occu- 
pant of the material frame, and has turned from these 
pursuits to the nobler object, the higher aim of analyz- 
ing its thoughts, its volitions, its passions and afiec- 
tions, watching their complicated movements, and 
jtracing these operations to their hidden springs; and 
he has discovered that the various phenomena, which 
at first view appeared beyond the limit of human com- 
prehension, may be resolved into a few simple princi- 





An examination of the powers and faculties of the 
mind, tends also to lessen the apprehended importance 
of the adventitious circumstances of rank and fortune, 
which are commonly regarded by their possessors as a 
part of their existence. The metaphysical inquirer 
discovers that men are every where alike rich and 
noble, with regard to the powers and faculties of mind. 
He finds that all the pageantry and show which dazzle 
the eyes of mortals, dwindle into insignificance, when 
compared with the inexhaustible treasures which the 
Dispeuser of good has bestowed upon all. He discovers 
that, by nature, the same feelings and faculties are 
possessed by rich and poor. He has more forcibly 
placed before him the common destiny which awaits 
mankind, and feels more strongly the tie which binds 
him to the hnman race, 


The study of mind is calculated in some to brighten 
the flame of piety ; butin others it unhappily produces 
a contrary effect. In a mind in which the seeds of 
scepticism were already sown, this study, injudiciously 
pursued, would cause an increase of doubt and unbe- 
lief, as it shows that many principles are the result of 
accidental association, which were supposed to be in- 
separably connected with our nature, But a candid 
inquirer would find every former doubt removed, and 
every feeling of piety increased ; and if man were left, 
without the light of revelation, to be guided by the 
comparative darkness of metaphysical speculations, the 
manifestations of wisdom displayed in the regulation of 
the complicated machinery of mind, would, to such an 
one, afford incontestible evidence of the existence, 





ples, and are reducible toa few general laws. It is to 
this noble science, that the title of metaphysics is now 
almost exclusively applied, and which stands pre- 
jeminent in dignity and utility. 

The advantages to be derived from the study of this 
philosophy are numerous and important. While all 
other sciences have a relation to that of mind, this is 
indebted to none for its principles. The metaphysician 
has not to go among mankind to find materials for the 
| prosecution of his studies ; they all lie within himeelf; 
ihe constantly carries with him the means of gratifying 
his philosophical curiosity; and whether, amid the 
|bustle of active life, or in the retirement of the closet, 
/he can, as it were, turn his eye within, and, selecting 
'from among his various faculties that which appears of 
most importance, read its operations, independent of 
ithe aid of the material world. He has not, like the 





wisdom, and benevolence of an overruling power. 
| The advantages which have been enumerated, are 
experienced by all who prosecute the study of mind ; 
‘but there are others peculiarly felt by females, which 
‘render the study of metaphysics an essential part of 
their education. A knowledge of the various faculties 
of man, of his intellectual and moral nature, is of the 
utmost importance in the noble art of education, That 
art which should commence, by training the intant 
faculties in a direction calculated to nourish virtue and 
eradicate vice—to foster all the noble and generous 
aflections, and destroy those which are vicious, is pecu- 
liarly the office of woman, 

Philosophers have descanted upon the importance of 
metaphysics in the wondrous art which improves and 
matures the human faculties, on the necessity of guard- 





naturalist, to wander through the forest, and explore|ing the mind of youth against the reception of erroneous 
the quarry, to subject himself to toil and fatigue ; nor) associations and prejudices, without appearing to ima- 


like the astronomer to mount the observatory, and lift) gine, that this was the field for woman's action ; that it 


jhis tube to the heavens. He requires no fortune to 
jexpend in costly apparatus; the field of intellect is 
|always freely opened before him. Even the shades of 
| darkness which compel others to abandon their scien- 
‘tific employments, serve only to facilitate his investi- 
‘gations ; for his mental vision grows more bright and 
clear, as obscurity and solitude deepen around him. 
The science of mind gives an insight into other sci- 
ences. Although it is not absolutely necessary for a 


was she who watched the bud and bloom of intellect ; 
that it was her office to guard the mind, from the first 
dawn of its opening faculties, until they had arrived at 
strength and maturity ; that it was peculiarly in her 
power to lead the understanding to its highest elevation, 
and form a character, endowed with all that is excellent 
and noble. All this she can achieve, with an intellect 
cultivated and refined, a mind clear and discerning ; 
and if she has carefully examined the secret springs of 





Chemist, or Natural Philosopher, to be also a Metaphy- 
sician, yet the improvements made in these sciences 
are to be aseribed to the power of mind; a knowledge 
of its various capacities determines the questions which | 
it is capable of investigating, prevents the mind from| 
endeavoring to accomplish that which is impossible, | 


land direct» its efforts to that which it is within its| 


power to achieve. Besides these genera! advantages, | 


and education, where mind is not only the instrument 
with which we act, but also the subject which is acted | 
upon. ‘This study is, therefore, of the utmost impor-| 
tanee to such as, in these departments, aim at excel- 
lence, 

To the politician and moralist, the study of mind is| 
essential, in order to discover the manner in which to 
accoinmodate their systems to the varying passions of | 
mankind, and thus secure tranquillity and order; and| 
even the minister of religion must study mind, if he| 
wishes to discover the avenues by which to convey | 
suecesstully to the heart the rich treasures of the gospel. 

But there are important advantages derived trom the! 
svudy of mind, by the metaphysician himself, particu-| 
larly trom its tendency to cultivate moral feeling. It 
is almost impessible to study the happy effects resulting 
from the benevolent affections, the misery which ac- 
companies malevolence ; to contrast the effects of vir- 
tue and vice, without feeling the salutary influence of 
the one, purifying the heart and elevating the aflec- 
tions, and learning to flee from the other as from a 
deadly toe. 





human action, studied the sources from whence pas- 
sions and affections flow, observed the means by which 
to supply the detects of intellect, and improve that 
which is already possessed ; in short, if she has care- 
fully attended to the operations of mind, she is then 
fitted to educate a rational and immortal being. 

And why may not these advantages be enjoyed by 
her? The impartial Distributer of mental good has 


there are some which are peculiarly felt, in certain) bestowed upon her faculties equal in number, though 
‘departments of art and science, as in poetry, eloguence,|in some respects diflerent in degree, to those of the 


other sex. She is endowed with reason, memory, 
perception, association of ideas, the power of distin- 
guishing right from wrong, and truth trom falsehood, 
and indeed all the faculties of the mind in which we 
might suppose she has been thought to be deficient ; 
and perhaps she may with philosophical truth assume, 
what the politeness of many writers of the other sex 
have accorded her, a superior quickness of moral per- 
ception. 

And can it be supposed that the lavish hand of Al- 
mighty Wisdom has thus endowed woman, that these 
gitts might lie dormant without cultivation, concealed, 
like rich treasure in some secret mine, unknown to 
others, and almost to herself? Is it not reasonable to 


|infer, that they were designed to be cultivated, strength- 


ened, and brouglit into action; that they were to be 
the means of casting over all within their influence the 
light of knowledge, aud rendering their possessors 
workers together with God for good. 

The study of metaphysics, by disclosing to the view 
of woman the seeds of intellect, and informing her of 
the means of cultivation and improvement, would thus 
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produce important advantages on society in general, 
by enabling her to guard the mind of youth from the 
errors which, when then imbibed, often materially affect 
the conduct in maturer years. 

The study of metaphysics would also tend to correct 
many of the defects of the female character, hitherto 
considered inherent and incurable. An acquaintance 
with this science, would not lessen her interest in the 
peculiar duties of her station; but, by showing her 
that many of the defects in the character of woman 
have arisen from the manner in which she pursued her 
ordinary occupations, would teach her how to correct 
these defects ; and, by giving her a knowledge of tbe 
moral nature, would aid her in governing her depen- 
dants, and make her one, who “ looketh well to the 


ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of | 


idleness.” 
A knowledge of metapliysics, by making woman 
conscious of the unexplored field of intellect yet to be 








figures without meaning, are made of brass. I investi-| 


these works are put in motion, made of? 
that it is made of steel. I ask what is steel? 


process, So then] find that the main spring, without 
which the watch would be motionless, and its hands, 


that is not sufficiently good—nor of brass, that would 
not do—but of iron. en is, therefore, the only precious 
metal; and this gold watch is an apt emblem of society, 
Its hands and figures, which tell the hour, resemble the 
master spirits of the age, to whose movements every 
eye is occasionally directed, 
seals, sapphires, rubies, topazes and embellishments, 
the aristocracy. Its works of brass the middle classes, 
by the increasing intelligence and power of which the 


spring, shut up in a box, constantly at work, but never 





traversed, would divest those works of fancy, the ob- 
ject of which is to excite the imagination, not to im- 
prove the heart, “of that false glare, which, while it 
dazzles, wounds the mental sight ;” and she could then 
employ her solitary hours, without the aid of these | 
dangerous companions, This study, by disclosing the} 
gem of value entrusted to her care, by making her ac- 
quainted with the progressive nature of mind, by| 
showing that it can never be overcharged with the 
treasures of intellect; that although it is finite, it is| 
still capacious enough to contain the collected know-} 
ledge of ages ; that its desires are never limited, never | 
fully gratitied; that the greatest acquisition of mental | 
treasure may still be increased ; that the insatiable de- 
sires of the immortal soul cannot be satisfied in the} 
short space of mortality,—would incite her to conti-| 
nued efforts, and divest her of the ridiculous idea, that | 
after she has been for a short time under the care of 
her instructers, her education is completed, and that, 
the remainder of her life is to be devoted to frivolous 
pleasures and continued dissipation. She would learn, | 
that at school she has only laid the foundation for the 
superstructure of knowledge, afterwards to be reared 3 
that the whole of life is a school for instruction, in| 
which to improve and increase that which her mind} 
has already received, The improvement of her facul-| 
ties would then be a constant spring of action, and| 
enable her to perform her duties to herself, her fellow-| 
creatures, and her Maker. 

Whether her sphere of action should be limited or) 
extended, woman might still be happy, if her efforts | 
were directed to the improvement of her own mind ; | 
and every increase of knowledge would be an increase | 
of enjoyment: but if the minds of others were destined | 
to grow under her forming hand, she would be well! 
fitted for the task, and be conscious of doing the will of | 
her Creator, in augmenting the sum of hurnan happiness, 

These are a few of the advantages to be derived by 
the female mind froin the study of metaphysics; and if 
this science were generally considered an ee 
branch of her education, we might hope to see society, | 


| Al 
in general, re-modelled and improvod. For, after she} 








thought of, except when it is disorderea, or wants 
winding up, symbolizes the laborious classes, which are 
ignorantly and superciliously miscalled the lower clas- 
ses, which like the main spring, are wound up by the 
payment of wages; which classes are shut up in obseu- 
rity, and though constantly at work, and absolutely 
necessary to the movements of society, as the iron 
main-spring is to the gold watch, are never thought of 
except when they require their wages, or are in some 
want or disorder of some kind or other. 
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*.* Wanted immediately, a suitable person to obtain subseribers 
for this journal in Erie end the adjacent counties, 


| 
| 








Literary Property.—Several of our leading papers are discussing 
the propriety of “the establishment, between the United States and 
the United Kingdom, of an international copy-right law.”’ A treaty | 
of this kind would, we think, be advantageous to both countries; 
and most heartily do we respond to the following sentiments, whieh 
we copy from one of the best literary journals in New York: “Pew 
subjects can be more pregnant with interest than this: for it essen- 
tially concerns the great and glorious cause of science and letters, 
and perhaps the moral interests of two powerful nations, which, in 
the high career of civilization, it seems designed, should run par- 
allel, and never counter, to each other. We firmly trust that this 
subject will not escape the attention of the American and British 
press; and that our contemporaries every where, will commence 
and continue its discussion, until it shall find its way to the proper 
quarter.” To this important question, which must commend itself 
to the attention of every real lover of his country’s glory, we pro- 
pose shortly to refer at greater length. 





Heroes of the Revolution.—At the commencement of an able and 
impartial review of Sparks’s “Life of Gouverneur Morris,’’ re- 
cently published in Boston by Gray and Bowen, the London Athe- 
naum bestows the following gratifying eulogium on the founders of 
this great republic: “The biography of the chief founders of the 
great republic of North America deserves the attention of the world, 











The World: as it is, and as it should be.—Such is the title ofa 


gate further, end ask, what is the spring, by which all | well-conducted paper published in Philadelphia, by T. W, Ustick, 
1 am told for the Baptist Missionary Association of Pennsylvania, by which 
The it was recently purchased from its former proprietors. It is devoted 


m a p . |to morality, literature, and t igi 
reply is that it is iron, which has undergone a certain | inettigence. *, and’ to general religions and miscellancons 


It may be seen at this office, 
—ianieibniaiieiian ss 


Parley's Magazine.—The second part of this beautiful little work 


figures, and embellishments but toys, is not of gold, | is just completed, and, like its predecessor, comprises a fund of vale 


uable information, which is conveyed in so interesting a form as to 
blend instruction with pleasure, and entertainment with the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge. Ithas our best wishes for its increased 
success and permanent pros pe rty, since it cannot fail to benefit ag 
well as to delight its youthful readers and patrous. The magazing 
is embellished with numerous wood-engravings, and published 


Its useless but sparkling |every other Saturday, by Lilly, Wait, and Co., 121, Washingtom 


Street, Boston. Terms: One dollar per annum in advance. 


The People's Magazine is the title of another very useful periodi- 


master spirits of the age are moved; and its iron main| cal emanating from the same source as the above, and designed for 


the instraction and amusement of “children of a larger growth,” 
It is filled with valuable articles, original and selected, and orna- 
mented by appropriate and neatly executed engravings. To “the 
people”’ this work addresses itself for patronage and support, an@ 
by “‘the people,”’ so long as it is conducted with thatability and tal- 
ent by which it is at present distinguished, it must and will be sue- 
tained, Terms: One dollar per annum in advance. 

We have received (though an imperfeet copy by the way) Me 
second wamber of *Colman’s Literary Gazette,” and should be glad 
to have the first and every future number. We wish to preserve @ 
complete file ofthis periodical, as it proposes to give “notice ofnew 
books, published in the United States.” To ourselves, as to many 
others, it will be a gratification to know what new works are pub- 
lished, even though our acquaintance with most ofthem should ex- 
tend no further than their tiles and general contents 

Waldie's Select Circulating Library.—As one among the numer 
ous proofs which this valuable periodical affords, ofthe great desire 
ofthe publisher to satisfy its subseribers and patrons, we will just 
mention, that the work now in progress was commenced printing 
inthe ‘Library’ within six weeks from the date of its issue in Lon- 
don. The following are the works contained in the first ten nom- 
bers of the second volume:—1. Letters from the North of Europes 
or, a Journal of Travels in Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finlend, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. By Charles B. Elliot, 
Esq. This is, we believe, the most recent work ofany value on the 
countries enumerated, and is comprised in thirty-eight pages ofthts 
very compact and beautifully-printed Library.—2. An interesting 
account of Signor Pellico’s imprisonment, comprised in rathey 
more than six pages.—3. Shipwreck of the Medusa; detailing te 
sufferings of the Picard family. By Madame Dard. ‘Translated 
from the French. Of this deeply effecting and Mostinteresting nar- 
rative, this is the first edition ever offered to the American reader. 
It oceupies twenty pages of the Library.—4. Life and Advenwres 
of the Chevalier Charles Stuart, and History of the Rebellion tm 
Scotland in 1745 and 1746. By Robert Chambers, Of this work 
also, which, though it gives ‘an authentic picture of real life,”* con- 
tains one of the most romantic histories we ever perused, and fully 
“equals in interest any fiction of ancient or modern date,’ that Im 
the Library is the first American edition. It embraces nearly sey- 
enty-three pages.—S. Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’ Havesea, 
E.x-Minister of Marine under King Charles X. “This producton 
ofan exiled minister will be found to possess uncommon intere 
and it is now published in America, probably in a shorter time afteg 
its appearance in London, than has ever been the case foreign 
work.’”’ Agent: A. W. Wileus, oo 


The Emancipator, as its name import# is devoted to one ofthe Ro- 


had been considering the dignity ot her nature, the | The wisdom—the bravery—the fortitude—the foresight—and the | biest and most benevolent enterprises which can engage the atten 

inestimable value of the immortal mind, could she Con-! nrudenee of those great men, ean never be too much commended, | tion or concentrate the energies of chris'ians, patriots, avd phih 

sent to sport away existence among the multitude, or too plainly written: the founders of the short-lived French Re-| thropists. Tt is an enterprise which wust, sooner or later, be 
2 , 


whose sole aim is frivolous pleasure? 


al - | e al 7]  U imi * | ’ rh yr + FY 
She would |publie were zealous men, but not wise; they planned visionary | crowned with success, Notwithstanding the reproach and eontu- 


scorn the thought of living exclusively for such enjoy- | constitutions, and went astray in pursuit of perfection: the great) meley whieh are so liberally heaped upon its advocates, by those 


ment, and turn from the haunts of pleasure, to walk in 
the path of duty and wisdow. 


An acqaintance with the wonderful operations of the | ' 


finite mind, which animates the mortal frame, would 
often lead her to the contemplation of the Infinite Mind, | 
which gives life to the whole created universe; and a} 
knowledge of the fraitties and iunperfections of weak 
mortality, of the barriers which circumscribe man’s 
feeble vision, and prevent him from arriving at that 
perfection which his imagination paints, would habit-| 
nally direct her thoughts to the period, when the 
immortal soul, treed fromthe imperfections of its earthly 
existence, shall be acquainted with all mysteries, and, 
all knowledge, “when this corruption shall put on in 
corruption, and this mortal, immortality.”—Ladies’| 
Magazine and Literary Gazette, | 


THe cop waTcn.—I have now in my hand a gold 
watch, which combines embellishment and utility in! 
happy proportions, and is usually considered a very) 
valuable appendage to the person of a gentleman. Its) 
hands, face, chain, and case, are of chased and burnished 
gold. Its gold seals sparkle with the ruby, the topaz, | 
the sapphire, the emerald, I open it, and find that the | 
works, without which this elegantly chased case would | 
be a mere shell—those hands motionless—and these’ 


patriots of the West knew human nature better; they planted the l who nevertheless profess themselves opposed to “slavery in the ab 
tree of liberty, but did not look for eclestial fruit—they framed a stract;’? who, that is an attentive observer of the signs of the times, 
system of government in unison with human nature—and the result) can fui to perceive indications of the dawn of that day, when the 
is, that their republic is flourishing and vigorous, while that of knell of slavery will be rung in every part of the civilized world; 
France, on which so much learned consideration was wasted, is jaud the glorious truth, “that all men are created free and equab,® 
passed away like a dream.” | 0 unequivocally asserted in the Declaration of Indepe ndenee, pro- 
claimed and acted on in every country where christianity is known 
William Wilberforce, the celebrated philanthropist, the warm-| aud freedom esteemed a blessing. 
hearted friend of Afvieo, Ceparted this life on the 2th of July, in the | 
7ath year of hix age. | The North American Magazine for September, contains—The See 
: ence of Phrenology; Lines; Toa Departed Friend; Speech in De- 
Under the eaption of “Our Library,’’ the Editor ofthat excellent) fence of Clough; The Martyr in the Arena; American Biography, 
paper—the Boston Stotesman—turnishes every week two or three | Phe Martyrdom of Love; Ode to Friendship; Poetical Portile; 
valuable articles, which convey, in a very pleasing manner, infor- Contemporary American Dramatists; Table Talk. 
mation ofa literary, critical, and biographical vature, of the most 
eminent writers in Furope and America, 








| The Knickerbocker coutains—Obstacles to America te 

- /Stanzas; Beranger, bis genius and influence; Ali dary aye 
Of Dr. Chalmers’ Treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and Good- Recollection of the Irish Peasantry; Historical Ballads; The Burtad 
ness of God, as manifested in the adaptation of External Nature to! Ground at New Haven; Songs; Literary and Oritieal Notices; Hie 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, the Editor of an torical ane Miscellaneous Register; Biographical Notice, 
English journal states that “the concluding chapter, ‘On the De- - —— 
fects and Uses of Natural Theology,’ contains the most masterly, The Western Monthly Magazine contuins—The Captives; Metory 
proof of the necessity of revelation that exists in our language.” j of Ohio, Chap. iv.; Tudian Hating; Letter from a Traveler; Letters 
ee, ee | from Cuba, No. ti.; Poetry; Letter from an Foglixhman; Review, 

A panorama of the Falls of Niagara is exhibiting in Fngland. | The Budget; The Premium; Literary Notices, 

which is eaid by a London paper, to “exceed in interest what our ——___ ine 
most sanguine expectations led us to hope for, and conveys, even | From the last number ofthe Lady's Book, we have extracted part 
of the Falls themselves, a grander idea than we had believed was ofan entertaining and instructive Tale, which will give our readere 
possible.” ‘no litte insight into what is termed “fashionable life,” 
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ORIGINAL PO 


TO A. 8. Bt*** N. 


Although I do not meet thee now, 
Where once at eve we met, 

With smiles upon thy sunny brow— 
Yet think not I forget! 


Those hours of bliss, like vivid gleams, 
Still crows my cheerless breast; 
Reealling of departed scenes, 
Which once thy presence blest. 


But ab! those scenes, like summer flow'rs, 
When blighted by the storm, 

Ask now the aid of memory’s pow'rs, 
To renovate their form. 


Alas! they never can return— 
In vain the deep regret— 

The heart their loss may cease lo mourn, 
But never can forget! 


In vain | wateh the parting day, 
My sad thoughts turn’d to thee— 

While like a stricken deer I stray, 
W ith none to think on me! 


Abi! f had hopes—but they are fled! 
And fears—but they are gone! 

And wishes, too—but they are dead! 
And joys—but they are flown! 


But soon the last dim morn shall rise, 
(Life's lamp is fading now,) 

When stranger hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my pallid brow. 


Think not bask thy pity’s tear— 
I crave no sigh for me; 

I would not dim thy #piriv’s cheer, 
Or bring one pang to thee. 


I would not that thy gentle breast 
One throb of grief should know; 

Or feel its canker blight thy rest, 
Or damp thy spirit’s glow. 


For still this blighted heart doth dwell 
With fondness on thy name; 

Nor can it e’er forget the spell 
That mark'd its early fame. 


But should hope's blight thy «pirit dim 
Or griefthy heart beset; 
Then give one passing thought to him 
Who never can forget! 
AMICUS. 





PERIODICALS. : 





Tue Journnat ov Bettes Letrrres.—Neo and Striking 
Character added to Waldie's Select Circulating Library.—The 
proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
@s great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- 
ounces to the public, that the very liberal patronage he 
has received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
periodical, which he believes can not fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
every week as an accompanimentto the Circulating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: 


1. Early reprints of the reviews and notices of new 
books, from the weekly and monthly periodical press of 
London, &c. These reviews will be carefully selected 
with reference both to imparting correct information re- 
specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
to conveying literary intelligence in regard to works which 
rarcly find their way across the Atlantic. ‘This part of the 
Journal will embrace a considerable amount of extracts 
from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, novels 


and in fact present a bird's eye view of new publications | her mother, who returned her affectionate caress with, all/eyery inclemency of the sky—the weathe 


early diffused through the Union, by ' 
of mail transportation. 


means of the facilities 


2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, new discov- 
eries in science and the arts, 
ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, short no- 
tices of new books and every species of information inter- 
esting to lovers of reading, with occasional s 
the humorous departments of the London Press 
are within the bounds of srood taste : 
in no other journal in America, 


which 
, and are now published 


3. A regular list of the new books publishe 
gress in London and Awerica, 


4. Occasional original notices of ne 
tions, with extracts e 
excellence or defect. 


w American publica- 


The Library and Journal are 


printed and ; 
Avaw Wacpir, Philadelphia. : end published by 


pecimens of 


d and in ase! 
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Rosanna, THE Usty Oxe.—( From the Freneh.) “But 
look, then,’’ said Mrs. Moore, to her husband, ‘‘how ugly 
that littie one is. Is she not, William?”’ 

And Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
amusing himself with poking the fire, laid down the tongs 
he held, and gravely answered his wife, 

“But, my dear, you have already said so one hundred 
times, and were you to say it one hundred times more, 
Rose would not become less ugly for your saying so." 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. She was 
their only child, and, to do her mother justice, was really 
very ugly—nay, almost revolting: with her little gray 
eyes, flat nose, large mouth, thick protruding lips, red 
hair, and, above all, a form remarkably awry. 
| Rose was, then, very ugly—but she was a sweet girl, 
'nevertheless. Kind and intelligent, she possessed a mind 
‘of the highest order. Nature seemed to have compensated 
her with every good quality of the heart for the want of 
every beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, as she listen- 
ed to her mother’s observation, ‘‘Oh, you little fright, you 
will never get a husband."’ 

Eight o'clock struck; Mrs. Moore was sorely vexed. 

**Go to bed, Rosanna.”’ 

Tremblingly the little girl approached her mother, to 
give her the kiss of good-night. 

“Tis useless, you little monster,’’ said her mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She hastily wiped 
itaway, and turning to her father, presented him the yet 
humid cheek. 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“J am not altogether nsiserable,’’ she murmured, leaving 
the room. 

Retired to her chamber, she commenced embroidering a 
scarf, and worked thus, part of the night, for she desired 
to be able to present it to her mother, when she rose in 
the morning. 

The clock struck twelve. 
utting it by, the little girl calmly resigned herself to rest. 
ler repose was undisturbed. 

On the morrow Rose presented the scarf to her mother. 
What was the pain the little one experienced, when her 
mother received it coldly, and expressed none of those 
tender sentiments which were to have been the sweet little 
one’s reward. 

Hier eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighboring mirror. 
“Yes,’’ she said, internally, ‘I am ugly—they are right,” 
and she sought in her young head to find a remedy for ug- 
liness. 

And then in the world—new pangs wounded the little 
ugly one’s heart. 
young girls of her own age—but then she was so good, so 
amiable, 80 amusing, that they approached, then listened, 
and then loved her. Now, indeed, our little one was 
happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent passion, and 
became, in consequence of some trifling prevarication, 
highly incensed against his wife. Their domestic felicity 
was troubled for eight long days—for cight long days Mrs. 
Moore was continually crying. Rosanna in vain racked 
her young brains to discover why—but her father still 
continued angry, and her mother was still continually 
weeping. At last she reflected in her mind how to recon- 
cile them. 

They were all three seated in the parlor—Mr. Moore 
was arranging the fire—when this was concluded, he 
threw the tongs from him, snatched a book from the man- 
tel, and opened it abruptly; but after a moment's perusal, 
he closed it again, in a violent humor, cast a fierce glance 
at his trembling wife, and hurriedly rose trom his chair. 

Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms about his neck, 
as he was about to rise, and affectionately caressed him. 
He could not reject her innocent coaxing, and the little 
girl thinking she had succeeded in touching his heart, 
| took in her hands the moistened handkerchiet’ wherewith 

her motier had been drying her weeping eyes, and dried 
|them a second time therewith; she then tenderly embraced 








|a mother’s fondness. 

| The parties being now favorably disposed, nought re- 
| mained but to establish the peace. This was no easy mat- 
ter—neither would make the first overture—and without 


sketches of society and man-|the penetration of little Rose, the reconciliation would not| be nothing more than silent dust! 


|have taken place. She took her father’s hand between her 
}own little hands, and pressed it to her bosom; she then 
, took her mother's hand, and joined it to her father’s, as it 
jlay near her heart. Human pride could resist no longer— 
the alienated parents rose at the same moiment and cordially 
|embraced each other. y 
From that hour Rose was the idol of dhem both. Six 
| years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna, was the or- 
|nament of every society to which her mother presented 
| her. Amiable, witty, and observing, her conversation was 


mbracing their prominent features of Universally courted. 


One summer evening, the sun, which, during the day, 
had shed over nature an intense heat, had just disappeared, 
| leaving the horizon covered with long, wide bands of red— 
clouda more and more dark were heaping themselves on 
| 


She had just finished, and| 


A first impression alienated all the| 
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|the eastern sky—the atmosphere was suffocating, and one 
would deem the earth was returning to the sun the heat 
ishe had been receiving from the latter during the day. All 
was heavy and weary—the air inhaled seemed rather to 
| suffocate than nourish. A drowsy languor overcame every 


one. 

| In a saloon, whose every window was thrown open, 
might be seen gliding, here and there, in the darkened 
light, groups of young females, whose white dresses, 
lshghtly agitated by the rising breeze of the evening, of- 
fired something :nysterious and poetical whereon the ima- 
|gination loved to dwell. A low languishing whisper was 
then heard, like the soothing murmur of some distant rivu- 
jlet. A young woman, seated before a piano, was expres- 
sing her heart's sentiments by an extemporary melody, 
\now smooth and tender, now deep and trembling. 

| No more whispering, but a general silence took place, 
for here was a celestial symphony, a seraph’s song. 

Lord Underwood, a fine blue-eyed young nobleman, waa 
'|so deeply touched by the melody, that his frame seemed 
jagitated by a momentary convulsion. He listened to the 
angel's voice, so softly harmonizing with the sweet tones 
lof the instrument, and felt an indescribable sensation thrill 
through his frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice still vibrated on 
| Underwood's ear, and there was a charm in the witty and 
joriginal trifle to which he listened, that transfixed him 
|where he stood. 

“How beautiful must that young girl be,’’ thought Un- 
derwood. ‘‘Happy the man on whom may fall her choice,”’ 
jand he involuntarily sighed. 
| Suddenly lights are brought in. 
was the ugly Rosanna. 

Lord Underwood was stupefied—he closed his eyes, but 
|the charm of that voice haunted his memory. He gazed 
jon her asecond time, and he found her less ugly; and Rose 
was, indeed, less ugly. The beauties of her mind seemed 
| transferred to her person, and her gray eyes, small as they 
| Were, expressed, wonderfully well, her internal sensations 


| 


The young woman 


ee : 
Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became the hap- 
| piest of men in the possession of the kindest and most loy- 
ing of women. 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the faithful 
companions of our lives, accompany us even to the grave. 








Temprr.—What a blessing it is when a man can prop- 
erly regulate his temper. How many heart-burnings and 
aniunosities would it save us; how many friendships would 
be preserved, and what a deal of good fellowship, that is 
now wasted, might be concentrated and gathered together 
for our worldly comfort. 


Vanieries.—Men may live like fools, but fools they can 
not die. 


He that will not reason is a bigot; he that can not rea- 
son is a fool; and he that dares not reason is a slave. 


Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will enjoy 
the confidence, if not the love, of the young. 


Virtue inan intelligent and free creature, of whatever 
rank in the scale of being, is nothing less than aconformity 
of disposition and practice to the necessary, eternal, and 
unchangeable rectitude of the Divine nature. 


P “ye : 

lhere is, in regard to great misfortunes, a moment 
which causes even more pain than the misfortune itself—it 
is that in which we can no longer doubt of its existence, 


There are griefs which no time or circumstances can to- 
tally cure or eradicate the sentiment of: they seem to re- 
treat into the recesses of the soul, there to remain read 
to present themselves whenever we feel a tendency vince | 
unhappiness. 


Never compliment a woman upon her corpulency. If 
she really be fat, the greatest compliment you can pay her 
is to remark, in an indifferent sort of way, that she is net 
| looking as stout as usual. 
| 





What has humanity to be proud of? We are subject to 
*r-cocks of inter- 
jest—instruments for passion to fret upon; whose time is 
|but a moment, whose habitation is but a speck, and in size 
| but an atom, in the vast universe! Yet man is proud! 
|Ay, proud of himself—proud of what must in a few years 


Wealth may become, by a careless extravagance, the 
|means of a poverty more galling than that which is felt by 
|the ragged wanderer to whom a dry crust is a luxury, and 
|a heap of straw is a bed of down; and rank may be degra- 
ided by folly, and high esteem may be lost in the regkless 


poe to mere sensual pursuits. 


Capt. Basi! Hall, in his amusing book on India, pithily 
remarks, that ‘‘In the government of extensive countries 
a well-intentioned blockhead may often bring the severest 
|misery upon the heads of those whom it is his purpose to 
‘benefit; and it is but a poor satisfaction to know that his 
intentions were the best in the world, and that his own 
‘character and fortune are involved in the general wreck 
‘that eusues.”’ 





